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CONFIDENTI AL.| (No. 29 of 1876. 


REPORT ON NATIVE PAPERS 


FOR 


The Week ending the 5th August 1876. 


Tur Sambdéd Bhaskar, of the 24th July, which has re-appeared after q Svap Buasxas, 
demise of more than four years, makes the following observations on the °"” * 1876. 
late Mr. Heeley’s administration of the Jail Department. Mr. Heeley’s 
ability and well-known courtesy had led us to expect that his appointment 
to the Jail Department would bring about a reformation of this branch of 
the administration. But our expectations were not fulfilled. Mr. Heeley 
remained in charge of the department for about five years ; and during this 
long period, there was not a single measure adopted, which might justify us 
in giving him any praise. It was, of course, his duty to make a periodical 
inspection of the jails; but beyond examining their floorings and walls, his 
eyes were never directed towards the persons of the prisoners. Whether 
they were properly fed, what was their condition, or the state of their health, 
whether they were properly tended when sick, or proper medicines adminis- 
tered, and diet allowed them, whether they were ever subject to any 
oppression, and whether the prison rules were suited to their condition; 
these were never enguired into. Occasionally, and that also in some places 
only, would he enquire about the quality of the articles manufactured by the 
prisoners. During the earlier period of his administration, there was a death 
from hand-cuffing in the Presidency Jail. We do not know whether the 
matter was at the time allowed to be brought to the notice of Government ; 
but for one year the practice was discontinued, though it was, indeed, subse- 
quently revived. We do not remember anything else new under his 
administration. The rigor of jail discipline was under him rather 
increased than otherwise; and though we are aware that he kad always to 
act under the orders of Government, still he might have considerably miti- 
gated those rigors, if only he were so minded. 


2. In continuation of his article on the Lieutenant-Governor’s Minute  ursov Ransrea, 

on the Rent Law noticed in paragraph 1 of our last Report, the Hindu Ranjikd,  5uly 2th, 1876. 
of the 26th July, writes the following :—It is not easy, in practice, to deter- 
mine whether a tenant is of twelve years’ standing or more; nay, the task 
would be almost impracticable ; and, if attempted, would most probably lead 
tO an increase of perjury and false suits. The present state of the country 
clearly shows that the tenants have no leases, and the landlords no 
abuliyats ; what the tenants do possess are but receipts given on country- 
made paper, and under the hand of the tehsildars; and the zemindar has, of 
course, his book of accounts. Ina suit, the zemindar might, through his 
omlah, produce before the court the account which pleased him, and set 
Own a tenant as of nine years’ standing. The tenant, on the other hand, 
might, through the village tehsildar, or having forged, with difficulty, a few 
lames, produce receipts dating so far as thirty-five years back. While the 


oh. 


landlord produces some of his servants as his witnesses, the tenant finds his 


among the refractory ryots of the village. Now, how will the court ascertain 


the status of the tenant in such cases? Or, again, the landlord might 
produce the genuiae records, but they might be discredited by the evidence 
adduced by the ryot; or the other hand, the actual receipts produced by the 
tenant might be discredited by the landlord. The court would, in such cages, 
find itsel€ placed in a great dilemma; and, as a matter of course, its 
decision would not satisfy any party. Suppose the suit is carried to the High 
Court, it is dismissed on the ground that it involves neo point of lay, 
There has been, meanwhile, no end of expenses borne by the litigants, who 
are thus reduced to poverty. Hence, in a country where it is not possible 
to decide the point of contention by means of documentary evidence, it 
would be better, if there were fewer causes of litigation. Tor it is better not 
to go to law, than, having gone, to lose the suit. | 
No objection can be made to the proposal to calculate the’ rent of 
the non-occupancy ryot at one-fourth of the value of the gross produce, 
This is very reasonable. It has been proposed to ascertain the difference 
between the rent of the non-occupancy ryot, a fourth part of the value 
of the produce being always the standard, and the rent rate of the occu- 
pancy ryot; and after deducting a certain share of this difference, as 
profit due to him, or from aconsideration of his position, the remainder, 
added to the rent which he pays at the time, will give the amount of 
rent which he should pay according to the proposed measure; subject, 
however, to the proviso that the rent of the occupancy ryot should always 
be fixed at less than that of the non-occupancy ryot by 20 per cent, 
The scheme is neither simple nor easily intelligible. Thus, for instance, the 
value of the gross produce of the land of a non-occupancy tenant being 
Rs. 12, his rent is fixed at one-fourth of this sum, that 1s, at Rs. 3. An 
occupancy ryot, however, pays Re. 1-8 for land, the value of whose produce 
is the same. The difference between the two rents is Re. 1-8. Now, in the 
case of a tenant of twelve years’ standing, after making a deduction of a 
fifth of this difference, which is about 5 annas, the remainder, Re. 1-3, added 
to Re. 1-8, his present rent, will give the amount of his enhanced rents, 
Rs. 2-11. Wesee that this sum, Rs. 2-11, is the 34nd part of Rs. 12, 
which is the value of the gross produce of the land; and we propose that, 
instead of calculating the rent according to the scheme given in the Minute, 
it would be far better, and obviate considerable confusion, if this portion 
of the gross produce (4nd) were fixed as the rent of all manner of 
occupancy ryots. This would not either be injurious to the interests of any 
party ; for it does not make any distinction between the present and the 
coming generations. Nor will there be any difficulty felt ; as this method of 
apportioning the produce may be fixed for all time. It is not improbable 
that some difficulty will be experienced in ascertaining the amount and the 
value of the produce. According to the Minute, however, such difficulty 
may arise only in two instances, (1) in the case of tenants-at-will, and (2) 
in the case of occupancy tenants. It may also arise in ascertaining the 
share of the produce, which should be fixed as the rent of the occupancy 
ryot. For this purpose, it is advisable to rule that the amount of produce 
at the present time should be determined by taking an average of the 
produce of three or four years previous to the date of enhancement. 
deciding the value of the produce, the Government Gazettes and the books 
at the leading merchants should be consulted. Here, it should also be 
observed that the rent so determined by a Court of Justice should be made 
unalterable for a fixed number of years, For, unless the settlement wer 
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nade for some length of time, the ryots would not conceive any interest in 
‘he land. ‘This is an established fact that, the want of an abiding interest 


‘1 the land is a great enemy to progress. Hence, arule should be made 
‘hat such settlements should remain fixed for five years. 


Nothing has been said in the Minute about rent disputes in connection 
with homestead lands; the means of determining the rent of culturable 
lands alone being indicated. A little consideration will show that the two 
being compared, the total extent of homestead land in this country is 
not inconsiderable, and the rent is also higher. It was not therefore 
proper or reasonable to have omitted’ all consideration of land of 
this description from the Minute.: Some equitable provisions should be 
made in connection with this subject. In our opinion, when a change 
in the condition of homestead land has made it more productive than before, 
(as when a deserted homestead or culturable land is turned into a garden, 
or when a piece of cultivated or deserted homestead or waste land has 
become the site of a dwelling house) the rent of a tenant should, after mak- 
ing a deduction in consideratiun of what he has done at his own expense, 
be fixed at Znds of the value of the present gross--:produce. Improvements 
are made because the soil is susceptible of improvements; and no one in his 


senses will therefore deny that the landlord to whom it belongs has a right 
to profit by them. — | 


By making the produce of the land-.and not the rent paid by any 
section of tenants, the standard, not only is an equitable system of assess- 
ment made possible; but there are other advantages to be gained from it. 
Thus, if a certain share of the produce were fixed as rent, the use of the 
different measuring rods, which have prevailed for along time in the different 
parts of Bengal, may be discontinued, and a-uniform measuring rod or chain 
be introduced in their place. It is a well known fact that the prevalence 
of these different measures is one of the chief causes of disputes between 
landlords and tenants. The introduction of a new measure will not be 
injurious to either. For the excess or the defect of a measuring rod affects 
only the area of the land, it cannot affect the amount of produce, which 
would remain undisturbed, and a certain share of which will be fixed as the rent. 


The introduction of a uniform measure will rather be greatly 
beneficial to both parties. Thus, if a chain of 120 feet be the standard, the 
measurements noted in the zemindar’s books will agree with those written | 
in the surveying record; (2,) Government will also be able easily to collate 


all its information regarding land and theincome of the zemindars; (8,) it 
‘wil facilitate partition of estates. 


It is proposed to make allowance to the ryot for the improvements 
ay have made in the land. This is just; but no provision has been made 
he Minute whereby their value may be ascertained. In our opinion, 
the ryot may, in such cases, be dealt with according to one of the two follow- 
ing ways :—(1) where a tenant has at one time or gradually expended money 
for the improvement of the land, the capital thus invested, and including a 
fourth part of this sum as interest, should be divided equally over five years, 
and the sum thus allotted to each year may first be deducted from the value 
of the produce; Znd part of the remaining sum will then represent the rent. 
lt should, however, be laid down that this arrangement will only last for five 
/€ars, since that in which capital was laid out for improvements; and that 
Lo objections on the score of improvements will be tenable at any assess- 
ment subsequent to this five years’ settlement; for by that time, the invest- 
"Wg tenant will have reaped the advantages of his investment. In cases 
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where, after making the deduction, the remainder is not enough for the ren} 
due, or, where the value of the produce is not sufficient to recoup the investor 
for a fifth portion of the capital and its interest, the prevailing rent wij] 
continue, and no enhancement of rents will be made so long as that remains 
unpaid from the value of the produce. 


Illustrations :—(c)—A tenant spent Rs. 10 for the improvement of q 
beegah of land; and the value of its annual produce is Rs, 15. Here. 
deducting from Rs. 15, Rs. 2-8, which is a fifth of Rs. 12-8, the guy, 
obtained by adding the capital to the interest, which is one-fourth the amount 
(Rs. 10-+23) the remainder is Rs. 12-8. <A gnd part of this sum, that 
is, Rs. 2-11-9, becomes the rent for five years. After the lapse of five 
years, the rent will be enhanced to Rs. 3-4-6, that is, a Znd part of 


Rs. 15. Here, it is necessary that the prevailing rent should be less than 
Rs. 2-11-9. 


(6).— A tenant has made a garden at a cost of Rs. 100. He pays a rent 
of Rs. 5, and the value of its produce is Rs. 28. Here, deducting from Rs, 28, 
Rs, 25, which is a fifth part of Rs. 125, the sum obtained by adding the capital 
invested to the interest, which is one-fourth the amount [Rs. 100++2(100)] 
the remainder is Rs. 3, which is less than the prevailing rent, Rs. 5. In this 
instance, therefore, there will be no enhancement. But, after deducting 
Rs. 5, which is the rent, from Rs. 28, the difference, Rs. 23, will represent the 
yearly instalment paid to the tenant; and this will continue so long as his 
capital and interest are not cleared away. When that is done, his rent will 
be enhanced to Rs. 6-2, which is a nd part of Rs. 28. 


(2.) Calculating the interest on the capital invested for the improve- 
ment of.land according to the rates given in the following schedule, a jnd 
part of the difference, obtained by deducting this interest from the value of 
the produce, will be the rent. In those cases, however, where this difference 
is not sufficient for the rent, or where the value of the produce is not sufficient 
to pay the interest on the capital invested, there will be no enchancement of 
rents. 


Tue ScHEDULE. 


Principal. Up to Yearly interest 
| per cent. 
Rs. | Rs. Rs. 
aa ee oo oe 12 
25 ie as un cia 50 9 
00) as iis ie vas 100 6 
}00 a es oe ee 3 
From 200 upwards oes wa oe 4 


Illustration :—(¢)—A man lays out Rs. 25 on the improvement of a 
beegah of land, the valueof the produce is Rs.15. Here, deducting from 
Rs. 15, Rs. 3, which is the intereston Rs. 25, according to the schedule 4 
znd part of the difference (Rs. 12) will be the annual rent of Rs. 2-10. If the 
prevailing rent be more than this sum, there will be no enchancement, 80 
long as the value of the produce is not increased. 


If it becomes necessary to ascertain the truth of any of the suggestions 
and allegations made above, Government should ask the opinions of the 
officers of the Civil Courts. No satisfactory replies might be expected from 


the revenue officers on such matters. They are totally ignorant of 


the true state of the relations between landlords and _ tenants 
that theydo know is about the tenants of the Government Khas Mebal 
But not so the officers who preside over the Civil Courts; these possess 4 
thorough acquaintance with the subject, and their vast experience makes 
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them the fittest persons to pronounce an opinion on the subject of reut 


difficulties. Government has acted most injudiciously in entrusting the revenne 


officers with the task of making enquiries in Agrarain disputes. The procedure 


adopted by them in all such cases is certainly not superior to that of the 
Civil Courts. The enquiries will, in practice; be made, by the canoongoes ; 
and everything will depend on their report. In whatever matter revenue 
officers have had a hand, the public have been invariably oppressed. The 
Income Tax and the Road Cess are striking proofs of this fact. 


8. Adverting to the letter of the Governor-General in Mr. Fuller’s 
case, the Amrita Bazar Patrikd, of the 27th July, writes, that Lord Lytton 
finds great injustice done in this case, and consequently has come forward 
to check it. ‘The English, seeing this interference of His Excellency, 
remained astonished; for they hold it as almost an axiomatic truth that an 
Englishman is not guilty of any offence, when he commits murder on a 
native of this country. Hitherto, no Governor has raised any objection to 
this. Consequently, Lord Lytton’s letter has created great agitation in their 
minds; and they are endeavouring with one voice to put him down; but by 


the fearlessness and love of truth, which the Governor-General has already 


exhibited, we believe they will not be successful in their efforts. 


4, In one of its editorial columns, the same paper says, that as the 
want of a good and complete work on Hindu Law is generally felt by the 
public, it is desirable it should be prepared and published at the expense 
of the funds placed at the disposal of the Calcutta University, by the late 
Hon’ble Baboo Prasanna Kumar Tagore. 


5. A correspondent, writing to the same paper, says that, in the 
Barasat Municipality, while the taxes are collected with the greatest rigour, 
no attention is paid to improve the sanitary condition of the town. The 
jungles are suffered to grow luxuriantly; and the streets are in the most 
miserable state. 


6. Another correspondent of the same paper writes, that some villages, 
such as Rajpore, Harinabhi, &c., lying at the distance of ten or twelve miles 
south of Calcutta, remained within the jurisdiction of the south suburban 
municipality, for a long period: but they have now been incorporated 
into the Rajpore Municipality; and it is proposed to include in it a 
village, named Ukhilé. The inhabitants of this village are, almost without 
exception, Mahomedans, who live by the cultivation of their lands. The 
Commissioners of the said municipality have represented to the local Magis- 
trate that this village is a part of the town of Rajpore; but it is not so: it 
is entirely a separate village. If it were included within that jurisdiction 
great injustice would be committed on the poor inhabitants, who do not 
even know what the word municipality means. We ask the authorities to 
look into this matter; and not to extend the municipal jurisdiction to the 
said village, the inhabitants of which are very poor, on whom it would be 
most oppressive and unjust to impose any taxes. 


7. The Bhdrat Mihir, of the 27th July, prefaces an account of Mr. 
D Oyly’s dog case, with the following remarks :—Government has made the 
Magistrates almost despotic rulers of districts. They are at the head of 
almost all departments of the administration ; and they have it in their power 
o injure the natives if so minded. To what a lamentable pass the country 


would be brought, if the Magistrates were devoid of all such noble qualities 


as Justice and mercy. ‘Their oppressions are daily increasing in the mofussil. 
€ might have attributed them to mere errors of judgment had the instances 
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been rare, but cases of injustice and oppression in Purneah, Tirhoot, Chitta. 
gong, Midnapore, and Rajshahye have followed in such rapid succession, 
that we are not justified in regarding them in that light. In Rajshahye 
the Magistrate, the Joint-Magistrate, and the Judge have all been implicated 
in the practice of such fearful cruelties on a lad of 17 years of age, that 
one cannot but be deeply sorry at hearing it. 


8. The Pratikdr, of the 28th July, expresses his dissatisfaction with 
the steps taken by Sir Richard Temple in dealing with Mr. Kirkwood, 
Considering the offence, the punishment has been indeed very inadequate, 
No such thing, however, would have been done, if the offender had been a 
Bengali. A painful impression has been gradually growing up in our minds 
that the policy of making an invidious distinction between European and 
Native underlies the British administration in India. As we had expected 
so it has turned out. The case of Mr. Kirkwood has been disposed of ip 
the same unsatisfactory way as the Ghosal family case. 


9. The same paper points out the injurious consequences which have 
resulted from the passing of the Criminal Procedure Code, in spite of the 
remonstrance of the people. This has become a formidable weapon 
in the hands of Magistrates. The Act is based on a radically vicious 
principle. It makes an invidious distinction between black ani white. The 
sections of this Code, relating to summary trials, are frequently taken advan- 
tage of by arbitrary Magistrates in the mofussil, whenever they are bent on 
revenge or crushing down opposition. The writer then narrates the case 
recently tried by Mr. Moseley of Maldah, the dog case of Mr. D’Oyly, the 
Magistrate of Rajshahye, and Fuller’s case. The daily increasing oppressions 
in the mofussil, caused by the arkritrary proceedings of Magistrates, are 
casting a stain on the reputation of the British nation for justice and im- 
partiality. 

10. The Aindu Mitoishini, of the 29th July, observes, with regret, that 
the Lieutenant-Governor has inflicted but a light punishment, if it is punish- 
ment at all, on Mr. Kirkwood, by ordering his transfer to the 24-Pergunnabs. 


This transfer will perhaps lead to his promotion. Such is the virtue of 
European blood. | 


11. The same paper observes that the practice followed by Govern- 
ment of appointing old and pensioned officers as Rural Sub-Registrars should 
be discontinued. They are incompetent to discharge the duties of their 
office ; and are often, from the scantiness of the remuneration allowed them 
by Government, tempted to resort to unfair means of increasing their income. 


12. In the course of an editorial on Fuller’s case, the same 
paper makes the following observations:—It is needless to remark that 
natives are sometimes murdered by Europeans as thoughtlessly as beasts and 
birds ; nay, the domestic animals of the sahibs are more cared for than natives. 


We cannot emphatically assert that justice has been done in any one of 


the murders committed by Europeans in India. Murder is not peculiar to this 
country, the crime is also committed in Europe. ‘There, however, 0? 
mention is made of any diseased spleen; while in India the latent disease 
brought to light, as often as the murderer happens to be a European. It 1s 
really strange that, in murders committed by natives, the existence of this 
disease is never referred to. Any doubts on this point will disappear 00 ® 
little reflection. The spleen isa witness in favor of Buropean murderers: 


and owes its existence, in a manner, to the doctors who have all along 
protected them on this plea. 


ry 


13. The Grdmbarta Prakashika, of the 29th July, observes, that though 
the legislature has enacted a large number of laws, and the country is. 
flooded with circulars and precedents, still no law has yet been passed to 
carry out the provisions of the existing laws, most of which are merely dead 
letters. The Act for the prevention of gambling is indeed in force, but its 
provisions are never carried out. We have repeatedly directed the attention 
of the authorities to this subject, but without any success. And when laws 
are thus disregarded, what matters it whether they be enacted or not? Why 
are not the wicked characters in the mofussil brought to justice? Somebody 
must be responsible for this state of things. It is dangerous to give a 
reply. If we should say that the evil is due to the incompetency, indolence, 
and the overbearing arbitrariness of the Magistrates in the mofussil, we 
shall be taken to task; nay, if they were but once thus offended, the offender 
would find himself in jail in no time. If the blame is laid on the police, 
the same consequences will result. 


14. <A correspondent of the same paper directs the attention of the 
sub-divisional officer ooshtea to the fearful prevalence of gambling in 
that place, through the connivance of the chowkeedars procured by bribes. 


15. The Dacca Prakash, of the 30th July, doubts whether the very 
light punishment inflicted on Mr. Kirkwood has been gratifying to the public, 
who had expected to see it commensurate with the offence. As it is, however, 


the inhabitants of Chittagong will probably be grateful to the Lieutenant- 
Governor for the mere fact of his removal. 


16. The same paper writes the following, in an article headed, the 
‘“ Mofussil hakims’”—The oppressions of these officers had been considerable 
for a long time past. Sir George Campbell aggravated them by conferring 
on the Magistrates some undue powers. Their oppressions are daily increas- 
ing and extending over a wider area. There are few places, in the mofussil, 
where the inhabitants are free from their oppressions. The writer then nar- 
rates the Tirhoot, the Maldah, the Midnapore, and the Chittagong cases, 
and the Rajshahye dog case; and concludes by thanking Lord Lytton for his 
noble and impartial letter in reference to the case of Mr. Fuller of Agra. 
The reputation of the British Government for justice has suffered immensely 
from the conduct of the Magistrates in the mofussil. 


17. The Soma Prakdsh, of the 31st July, writes the following in its 
opening editorial :—Government is at last about to furnish a proof of its 
liberality and greatness by appointing competent natives to district judge- 
ships. The ends of justice will also be promoted in this way. Suitors will 
not have to go to the High Court to prefer their appeals, and the number of 
Judges there will consequently be reduced. We are, however, exceedingly 
Sorry to nutice the backwardness of Government in recognizing the claims 
of natives to the post of District Magistrates. We can freely assert 
that there will be less oppression than at present if natives were thus 
appointed. They would fear the authorities as no European Civilian ever 

oes. Natives are sensitive to public censure, and are not courageous 
enough to incur a loss of reputation or disgrace by committing injustice or 
Oppression ;. while, on thei other hand, European Magistrates, in the mofussil, 
00k down upon the natives as so many despicable worms, and care little for 
their praise or censure. No Native Magistrate will ever abuse, or knows 
OW to abuse, his powers, like a Kirkwood, Harrison, or D’Oyly. They are 
fully acquainted with the state of the country, and the views and motives of 
the people, and thus they are far more qualified than the Europeans to form a 
vorrect opinion on a case. Considered in all its bearings, the appointment 
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of a native to a District Magistrateship will rather be beneficial than other. 
wise to the Government. Such a measure will promote the happiness of the 
subjects, while at the same time, it will be a means of adding to the glory of 
Government and placing it on a more permanent basis than ever. 


Soma Peaxass. 18. The same paper is somewhat concerned to hear, that the Maho. 

July Bist, 187. vajah of Jaypore did not return from his recent visit to Simlah, in ye 
good humour with the Government of India, which is said to have asked 
him to comply with its requests in reference to quartering a European police 
force on the Sambhar lake. We do not know what all this will lead 


to. Lord Lytton would do well to act a little more independently of his 
advisers. 


Soma PRakasi. 19. A correspondent of the same paper makes the following observa- 
tions on the “ Majority Act:” It will lead to the management of the 
zemindaries being permanently vested in the Government. We do not know 
whether this purpose was in view; but in practice the result has appeared. 

It is needless to point out the injurious consequences that would accrue from 
the management being thus permanently vested in Government. Whatever 
may be said to the contrary, Government will never be able to manage an 
estate so satisfactorily as the zemindar whose property itis. The managers 
under Government do not feel any interest in the estates whose affairs they 
are appointed to administer; and hence they are often embarrassed. An 
intelligent Englishman remarks, that the people in the Durbhunga estate 
suffer fearfully from starvation—a state of things entirely due to the 
unnatural oppressions under the management of the Court of Wards; though 
we cannot, of course, affirm that the Jate famine in Behar was the direct 
consequence of its extortions. The oppressions of Mr. Kirkwood on Nayan- 
tara Chowdhurani, of Chittagong, are known to everybody. It is probable that 
other Collectors also spend the funds of Wards’ estates according to their 
pleasure, and that they cause the rents to be collected without any consi- 
deration of the condition of the tenantry. These facts are, however, never 
brought to the notice of the public. What is the use, we ask, of appoint- 
ing a European manager on a high salary? Is not a native more competent 
to manage a zemindari? The remaining portion of the writer’s remarks is 
similar to those noticed in paragraph 9 of our Report of the 20th May last. 


Soma Praxasn. 20. A correspondent of the same paper directs the attention of the 
Magistrate of the 24-Pergunnahs to the inconvenience which the poor 
inhabitants of Ukhila, a village near Rajpore, have been subjected to from 
its incorporation with the latter Municipality. They are all poor and 


ignorant agriculturists, living in miserable huts, and would find it very 
oppressive to pay any taxes. 


21. The Sdptdhik Saméchdr, of the 1st August, notices an instance of 
police oppression on the road from Dum-Dum to Barasat, committed on 4 
gentleman and the coach-man of his hired vehicle by the jemadar of the 
Goureepore outpost. It is remarked that so long as educated men are not 
appointed to the police service the task of its reformation seems hopeless. 


prseame Bamionas, 22. A correspondent of the Sulabha Sdmachar, of the Ist August 
“ere 17°" complains of the inconvenience of the inhabitants of no less than two 
hundred villages situated at some distance from the SAnktigurh railway 


station for want of roads. The attention of the Magistrate of Burdwan 18 
directed to the subject. 


Sauacuan, 23. Tn its opening editorial, the Szhachar, of the 1st August, writes:— 
eugene 878 The English justly boast of their superior system of the administration ° 
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justice. They make no invidious distinctions of caste, color, rank, or creed. 
The laws enacted by them affect everybody equally. It is true that some 
oppressive men among them, in this country, do not receive any punishment, 
when they break the law: but these are very rare instances ; and they occur 
not through any defect of the law, but through the fault of the executive 
officers and the jurors. But whatever might be said against the administra- 
tion of criminal justice, it would not be too much to say that no fault is to 
be found in the judgment of civil courts. But we deeply regret that the 
confidence of the public is not the same as it was ten years since ; when they 
were satisfied that there would be no miscarriage of justice. Under the 
present system, the laws are not often satisfactorily administered. This is owing 
to the prevailing sentiment of the present legislators, that the fewer the number 
of suits, the greater good will be the result ; in consequence of which the path 
of justice is continually made narrower and more difficult of access. Moreover, 
the ruling, that a certain number of suits should be decided within a certain 
period of time, is extremely prejudicial to the good and impartial adminis- 
tration of justice. Wherefore we ask the Government, in order to avoid what 
may prove oppressive, to abolish the preseat pernicious system. 


24. In an article headed, the Liberty of the Courts and Lord Lytton, 
the same paper says, we do not understand the force of the argument adopted 
by the English papers that Lord Lytton has not done well in interfering with 
the liberty of the courts. ‘They say that the Governor is not to point out to 
the court how it should act. But, in our opinion, there should be no 
person, in any country, invested with such power that no one should be able to 
say anything against his unjust and arbitrary acts. We acknowledge thata 
judicial officer is independent, and he must act according to the dictates of 
his own reason and judgment. But when he does anything inconsiderately, 
owing to which there is some possibility of danger befalling the Govern- 
ment, the Governor should advance to check it. Unlimited power ought not 
to be entrusted into the hands of any person. Everybody should be under 
the control of another. This is necessary for the welfare of a country; and 


therefore Lord Lytton has done nothing but good in interfering with the acts 
of the Magistrate in Mr. Fuller’s case. 


BENGALI TRANSLATOR’S OFFICE, JOHN ROBINSON, 
The 5th August 1876. Government Bengali Translator. 
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Monthly, weekly, 


No. Name. Place of publication. én tnarwine. Date. 
1 | Rangpore Dik Prakfsh”... | Kékinié, Rangpore Weekly 29th June 1876. 
2 | “ Hindu Ranjika” ... Beauleah, Rajshahye Ditto 26th July 1876. 
3 |“ Bharat Mihir’... .«. | Mymensingh Ditto 27th ditto. 
4 |“* Amrita Bazar Patrika” ... | Calcutta Ditto 27th ditto. 
5 | “ Education Gazette’’ Hooghly Ditto 28th ditto. 
6 | ‘* Pratikar”’ ... | Berhampore Ditto 28th ditto. 
7 | “ Moorshedabad Patriké” ...| Ditto Ditto 28th ditto. 
8 | “ Moorshedabad Pratinidhi’ > | Ditto Ditto 28th ditto. 
9 |“ Grémbérté Prakéshiké’”’.., | Comercolly Ditto 29th ditto. 
10 | “ Hindu Hitoishint” Dacca Ditto 29th ditto. 
11 | “ Dacca Prakfish” . Ditto Ditto 30th ditto. 
12 | “‘ SAdhérini”’ a“ Chinsurah __... Ditto 30th ditto. 
13 | “ Howrah Hitakari” Bethar, Howrah Ditto 30th ditto. 
14 | “Soma Prakash” Bhowanipore Ditto Slst ditto. 
15 | “ Sahachar”’ Calcutta Ditto 31st ditto. 
16 | “ Bhaskar” Ditto Ditto 24th ditto. 
17 | “Sulabha Saméchér” Ditto ss Ditto [st August 1876. 
18 | “ Saptahik Samachar” Ditto ose Ditto Ist ditto. 
19 | “ Samachar Chandriké” Ditto Bi-Weekly 81th July 1876. 
20 | “ Sambad Prabhakar’ _.... | _ Ditto Daily 22nd July to lst August 1876. 
21 | “ Sambéd Parnachandrodaya | Ditto Ditto 28th July & 2nd & 3rd August 1876, 
22 | “ Banga Vidya Prakashika” | Ditto Ditto 4th August 1876. 
23 | “ Urdu Guide” (in Urdu)... | Ditto Weekly 29th July 1876. 
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